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THE FALL OF NINEVEH 


By C. J. GADD 
Read July 11, 1923 


_ As the rise and domination of Assyria was a fact of unique 
significance in ancient history, in that it concentrated the matchless 
energy of a virile people upon the creation of the first organized 
imperial system which the world had known, so the destruction of 
that system was hailed as the beginning of a new age by those who 
had learned to fear and detest the despotic arts and unsparing 
violence by which it was supported. The fall of the empire ended an 
epoch ; the circumstances suggested a poetic justice of the kind which 
never loses its appeal. It is no wonder that the hearts of prophets 
were stirred, and that tradition or legend soon busied itself about the 
great final scene. The ruin of Nineveh is imperishably commemorated 
in the fierce triumphing of Nahum, and in the dramatic legend of 
Sardanapallus, the cynical voluptuary, who would not die in aught 

but the flames of his pleasures, and who proclaimed even in death 

These things I had that I drank, and all that I greedily gorged, 
As for those many goodly matters left I for other. 

Tradition, then, has nobly celebrated this event, but what had 
‘history to tell of it? Singularly little, after all, and that of a sort 
which left many of the first questions unanswered. Some unkind 
accident has robbed us of the account which Herodotus wrote, or 
intended to write, and the same is true of Berossus, whose general 
Babylonian history has almost entirely perished. In default of these 
the best account is now preserved in the work of Diodorus, dependent 
as it is upon the earlier history of Ktesias, who in turn heard the 
story of Nineveh at the Persian court of Artaxerxes II. The records 
of Assyria fail completely about twenty-five years before the end, for 
Eastern monarchs are not in the habit of proclaiming their reverses, 
and Assyria had had little else to record since that time. Among 
all those who were present as besiegers there was only one people cap- 
able of preserving the tradition in writing. The Medes and Scythians 
were little better than barbarians, and it is therefore to the 
Babylonians that all the sources eventually lead back. Berossus 
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himself was a native Babylonian priest ; Herodotus and Ktesias were 
alike dependent upon what their informants had read upon clay 
tablets or heard from the mouths of those who were learned in the 
scribal art. 

A fortunate chance has now enabled us to look back beyond the 
earliest of these traditions, and has given us one of the original 
documents upon which they were based. <A clay tablet, now in the 
British Museum, is inscribed with a chronicle which summarizes in 
order of years, months, and days the chief events during eight years 
of the reign of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, and leader of the 
Babylonian forces in the siege of Nineveh. Welcome as this wealth 
of completely new information would be in any case for the light it 
sheds upon a period otherwise totally obscure, it is doubly so in that 
it happens to include the year in which Nineveh was captured and 
destroyed, and thereby furnishes the exact date of that event which 
has hitherto been a matter of conjecture. The chronology of this 
period is well established, and therefore, when the chronicle tells us 
that Nineveh fell in the fourteenth year of Nabopolassar, we can say 
at once that, in our system, this is 612 3.c., and that in consequence 
the generally accepted date (606 3.c.) is six years too late. But this 
is by no means the full extent of the revelations which this document 
has for us. Beginning with the tenth year of Nabopolassar (616 8.c.) 
it reveals Assyria beset on all sides by enemies, and gradually sinking 
under their convergent attacks in a series of battles and sieges even 
while she is yet capable of shrewd blows in her own defence. The 
southern provinces are the first to go, and her enemies close in upon 
the home cities. ‘Then comes the end, or what should have been the 
end; Nineveh is captured and destroyed. But even when death was 
thus at the heart of the great Assyrian Empire, its strongest limb was 
still vigorous, and the most astonishing fact of all is that the kingdom 
did not perish with the king, but was simply transferred to the western 
provincial capital at Harran, where a new king ascended what was still 
known as the throne of Assyria. How he endeavoured to defend his 
title and city by the aid of an Egyptian alliance, and how Harran 
also fell to the attack of the Scythians and Babylonians in the year 
610 may all be read in the subsequent passages of this chronicle. 
Here, however, it will not be possible to touch upon more than one 
or two points. 

First of all, who were the destroyers of Nineveh? The answer of 
the chronicle, which is precise, completely confirms tradition upon 
this point, for it brings upon the scene Nabopolassar of Babylon, 
Kyaxares the Mede, and the king of the Umman-Manda, or Scythians, 
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Being the work of a Babyloniari scribe, it naturally attributes the 
chief importance to Nabopolassar, but we are inclined to discount 
this as patriotic rather than candid, when we read that the Baby- 
lonian had already suffered one or two serious reverses at the hands 
of Assyria. There can be little doubt that Kyaxares, in spite of the 
chronicle, was the leading figure among the besiegers. It is worth 
while to point out that the Medes and Babylonians are the pro- 
tagonists also in the account of Diodorus, while the Scythians are 
there represented by a so-called ‘Bactrian’ army which the rebels 
seduce from its allegiance to Sardanapallus. The version of Herodotus 
also introduces the same nations, though their mutual relations are 
somewhat different. Here it is the Scythians who rescue Nineveh 
from Kyaxares by a sudden and overwhelming attack which brings 
the siege to a disastrous end. Not until twenty-eight years later, 
during which the Scythians held undisputed sway, was Kyaxares able 
to return to the attack, which was at last successful. Such is the 
version of Herodotus. But what were the facts? The chronicle 
gives decisive information. It was in 614 that Kyaxares first 
attacked, or at least began his final operations against Nineveh. 
In that year he was unsuccessful against the capital, but gained 
signal advantages in the capture of the cities of Tarbis and of Ashur. 
A very curious position is revealed in the following year, 613, when 
the chronicle makes no mention of the Medes, but records some 
minor operations by the Babylonian king against the Assyrian 
provinces about ‘Anah on the Euphrates. Most significant of all, the 
Assyrian king is actually able to march down and oppose him, not 
unsuccessfully, in these regions. It is obvious that the siege of 
Nineveh is for the time completely in abeyance, and we can only 
ascribe this respite to the Scythian attack upon the Medes mentioned 
by Herodotus. But in the next year, 612, Babylonians, Medes, and 
Scythians all combine for the last and successful assault upon the city. 
The truth, therefore, lies somewhere between Herodotus and Diodorus. 
The latter is perfectly right in assigning a three years’ duration to the 
siege, but he misunderstands the part played by the Scythian, or, as 
he calls it, the Bactrian army. Herodotus, on the other hand, 
greatly exaggerates the interval between Kyaxares’ first defeat and 
the final success of his attack. Twenty-eight years before 612 
Nineveh was still at the height of her power, in the greatest days of 
Ashurbanipal. 

Some other details of the final scenes which are preserved in the 
chronicle are of remarkable interest, both in themselves and for 
comparison with the classical tradition, ‘The siege lasted in 612 
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from the month of Sivan to the month of Ab, i.e. from early in June 
to some time in August. During this period three battles took place 
before the walls, in which we are to infer that the Assyrians were 
defeated. These battles duly appear in Diodorus, the first being a 
night attack upon the defenders, caught for a moment off their guard 
during a merry-making, and the second two are conflictseon the plain, 
which end in the total rout of the Assyrians under Galaemenes, 
the brother-in-law of Sardanapallus. Naturally, however, we are 
especially curious to see what the chronicle has to say about the fiery 
end of the profligate king. But here good fortune deserts us for 
a moment; the text is broken away at the very point where the fate 
of the monarch was to be recounted. ‘At that time, says the 
chronicle, ‘ Sin-shar-ishkun, King of Assyria > and there breaks off. 
Even in this, however, there is some consolation. It is no small gain 
to have confirmed that the last Ninevite king was actually Sin-shar- 
ishkun, or Sarakos, as a later Greek historian calls him, not 
Sardanapallus, which is, of course, only a corrupted version of the 
name of Ashurbanipal. And, whatever may have been the latter 
days of that monarch, as to which we know nothing, at least the 
fame of Sin-shar-ishkun is cleared from the reproach of degeneracy. 
The last Ninevite king was no besotted sybarite, but a soldier who 
long and successfully withstood a world of enemies, and a statesman 
who knew how to convert formerly implacable opponents into faithful 
allies; a claim substantiated in full by other passages in this 
chronicle which cannot here be discussed. 

That the end of Nineveh and of Assyria were synonymous terms 
would formerly have been considered self-evident. Our chronicle 
has nothing more astonishing to reveal than that it was not so 
after all. ‘The account which it gave concerning the capture of 
Nineveh is somewhat obscured by damage to the text, but it is clear 
that, in the last encounter, a sortie was made by a body of the de- 
fenders, who succeeded in breaking through the ring of the besiegers. 
A month or two later, while Nabopolassar was still harrying the 
home provinces of Assyria, we hear that a certain Ashur-uballit ‘in 
the city of Harran sat upon the throne as King of Assyria’. Evidently, 
the remnant which had escaped from Nineveh did not even yet despair 
of their fortunes. 

Throughout the long history of Assyria connexion with the western 
lands had been almost a barometer of the political conditions of the 
state, and the city of Harran, which lay upon the main route to the 
Mediterranean, had long been a sort of provincial capital. Here was 
the residence of the Turtan of the Right, or commander-in-chief 
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of the army, a dignitary second only to the king himself, and the 
appropriation of the province of Harran to this office was a mark 
of its pre-eminent position among the other parts of the Assyrian 
Empire. Given, then, that the kingdom could survive the loss of 
Nineveh and all the old Assyrian homeland, it was to Harran that 
the seat of power naturally devolved. But Ashur-uballit, who may 
well have held the office of Turtan himself, was guided in his choice 
of a new capital by considerations even more weighty than those of 
association and prestige. At Harran he was most favourably situated 
to receive the help of the most powerful allies upon whom the ruined 
fortunes of Assyria could count. For the chronicle had already 
revealed, so far back as the year 616, that Egypt, under Psammetichus 
I, who had so decisively shaken off the yoke of Ashurbanipal, had 
now actually sent an army to co-operate with the King of Assyria in 
a campaign on the Euphrates. Thus it was that Ashur-uballit, four 
years later, founded his kingdom in Harran. He realized that the 
only hope of his precarious throne depended on Egyptian support. 
How soon he would have need of it, and how far it might avail him, 
events were soon to show. But it is timely to remark that in this 
respect, as in others, the evidence of the chronicle will necessitate a 
complete change of views previously held with respect to Egyptian 
policy at this period. So far from being merely anxious to secure a 
due share of the Assyrian spoils, Egypt has no preoccupation in these 
years but that of supporting at any cost the tottering empire. Nor 
need we seek far to find the explanation of this complete change of 
front. ‘The Scythians’, says Herodotus, ‘ gained supremacy over the 
whole of Asia, and then went on to Egypt. But when they came to 
Palestine of Syria, Psammetichus, the King of Egypt met them, 
and with bribes and supplications dissuaded them from advancing 
farther.’ So profound was the terror caused to Egypt by this irrup- 
tion of the barbarians, that the only resource seemed to be an alliance 
with some power that could help to withstand a second attack, and 
that power could be none but Assyria, so recently at the height of her 
fortunes, and with a prestige still but little dimmed by the calamities 
which had begun to descend upon her. But now the position was 
again reversed; Ashur-uballit settled at Harran so as to be near 
Egyptian help. It was given too late to save the new capital, which 
fell to the Scythians in 610, and a strenuous siege by Ashur-uballit 
and his mixed army failed to recover it in the next year. 

In this paper it has been possible to touch only upon the central 
event which the chronicle records, and upon one or two of the 
subsequent passages which introduce circumstances of the most 
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outstanding novelty and interest. But the picture which it gives of 
the closing years of Assyria, the stirring incidents which it connects 
with particular localities, the details concerning the reign and acts 
of Nabopolassar, hitherto almost completely unknown, as well as the 
context it supplies for many isolated facts and references which could 
not in its absence be correctly interpreted—all of these combine to 
form a document of peculiar interest, relating as it does to one of the 
most crucial periods in the history of the world. 
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